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Reading Habit | 


By Walter E. Myer | 

















A GOOD many students go through 
school without forming a habit of 
reading books. The opinion is often 
expressed that one can get along well 
enough without them. A popular Amer- 
ican statesman placed his influence be- 
hind that idea a few years. ago when 
he said he had never read a book. 

This man might have been a greater 
leader if he had read more widely. It 
is a fact, however, that he made good 
use of substitutes for books, substitutes 
which are not available to most people. 
He associated daily with well-informed 
persons and leaders of opinion. He 
talked frequently with men who read 
books .and who wrote them. He was 
in a position to get more from conver- 
sations than the ordinary individual gets 
through reading. 

Most of us are not so fortunately 
situated. We meet and talk with in- 
telligent men and women. We enjoy 
and profit by our conversations and dis- 
cussions with them. But, unless our 
circumstances are unusual, we associate 
regularly with few who stand in the 
top rank of the nation’s thinkers. For 
knowledge and inspiration we must turn 
freqently to the printed page. 

Any student interested in a great pub- 
lic problem can go to his library and 
find out what the leading authorities 
of the nation think about it. Figura- 
tively, but very truly, he may sit down 
with the experts and talk things over— 
a rare privilege. 

The student may do more than that. 
He may put himself in contact with 
the greatest minds of all time. He may, 
through his reading, obtain an introduc- 
tion to the wisest men and women of 
the ages. He may find out what they 
thought and said in their most inspired 
Moments. He may thus associate with 
the greatest leaders of every land and 
every epoch of history—may make 
them his daily com- 
panions. 

When a student 
who has enjoyed 
this opportunity 
puts down his books, 
his mind is not filled 
with the opinions 
and prejudices of 
others like himself. 
It is astir with opin- 
ions of the really 
well informed and 
the ideas of the truly great. 

It is not to be assumed, of course, 
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that one may gain information and in- 


Spiration merely by opening books at 
tfandom. It is not so easy as that. Read- 
ing must be selective. “Some books 
ate to be tasted,” said the philosopher, 
Francis Bacon, “others are to be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested.” 

Reading is not only a valuable source 
of fact, opinion, and inspiration, but it 
is also a good habit to form from a rec- 
feational standpoint. When other kinds 

entertainment are not available, one 

Who likes to read may pass away the 

pleasantly and _ interestingly— 
hours which might otherwise drag. 

One of the primary objects in spend- 

years in school is to learn how to 

books worth reading. Are you 

inning to make progress in learning 
om valuable lesson? 
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ADAPTED FROM RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 


EDUCATION offers our best hope of training citizens who can accept the responsi- 
bilities of world leadership 


Issue Over School Aid 


Measure that Would Give Federal Funds to States for Education 


Arouses Sharp Gontroversy in Congress 


HOULD the federal government 

help the states and local commu- 
nities to support their’schools? This 
is one of the big questions which is 
expected to be decided by Congress 
at an early date. 

The issue cuts across party lines. 
There are both Democrats and Repub- 
licans who favor federal aid for edu- 
cation, and there are members of both 
parties who oppose the idea. 

There are certain facts involved in 
the controversy upon which all in- 
formed persons agree. Among them 
are the following: 

The states are not now equal in 
their ability to support their schools. 
Some are well-to-do or wealthy; others 
are poor. 

As a result, schools in some states 
stay open considerably longer each 
year than in others. More than five 
times as much money is spent on each 
pupil in some states than in others. 
The school property and equipment in 
the richest state is worth more than 
six times as much as in the poorest. 
Teachers are paid more than three 
times as much in certain sections of 
the country as in others. 

It is obvious from these facts that 
many young people in the United 
States have better educational oppor- 
tunities than others. The amount of 
money spent on schools, equipment, 
and teachers does not tell the whole 


story, but it gives a fairly accurate 
picture of comparative educational 
standards. 

It should be clearly understood that 
the states which do not provide as 
good schooling as others are not un- 
mindful of the vital need of proper 
education for their young people. 
Most of them are states with relatively 
few factories and other forms of 
wealth which can be taxed and pro- 
vide large sums of money for public 
purposes. As a matter of fact, cer- 
tain of the poorer states spend a 
greater proportion of their incomes 
for education than do richer states, 
but the actual amount in terms of 
dollars is less because of their low 
incomes. 

Fourteen of our states have more 
than one-third of the nation’s young 
people but receive less than one-fourth 
of the nation’s income. Consequently, 
they are hard put to provide as good 
schooling opportunities for their 
youths as states in a more favorable 
position, 

The problem of educational inequal- 
ity is, therefore, real and it is serious. 
The question of what to do about it is 
another matter. Equally sincere and 
public-spirited people differ over the 
best solution of the problem. 

A bill now before the Senate, spon- 
sored by 15 members of that body, 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Revolutions in 
Latin America 


Uprisings in Several Countries 
Pose Serious Problems for 


Our Consideration 


INCE last October, successful revo- 
lutions have been taking place in 
Latin America at the rate of one a 
month. Governments in Peru, Vene~ 
zuela, El Salvador, and—just two 
weeks ago—Paraguay, have been over- 
thrown by force. Unrest, meanwhile, 
prevails in a number of other countries 
to the south of us. 

The United States government is 
concerned about these developments, 
Our State Department says that “the 
use of force as an instrument of po- 
litical change” is “deplorable” and “in- 
creasingly a danger to all the gountries 
of this Hemisphere.” 

What has been the nature of the 
recent uprisings in Latin America? 
Why did they occur? What sort of 
policy should our government follow 
with respect to such revolts? 

To gain a better understanding of 
the disturbing influences at work in 
Latin America, we need to examine 
conditions in the countries where suc- 
cessful revolutions have occurred, and 
in some of the others where signs of 
trouble are found. Let us begin with 
a country whose government was over- 
turned in October 1948. 

Peru. Covering almost as much area 
as that contained in Texas, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona combined, with a 
population of about 734 million people, 
this mountainous land lies on South 
America’s western edge, just south of 
the Equator. Indians make up a large 
share of her population. 

Peru is rich in minerals—particu- 
larly copper, silver, and petroleam— 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Latin American Uprisings 


(Continued from page 1) 


and in forest products. Mines, how- 
ever, are largely in the hands of for- 
eign companies. Most of the Peruvian 
people are farmers or herdsmen, living 
in extreme poverty. Less than half of 
them are able to read and write. These 
poor, illiterate peasants take little in- 
terest in politics, and very few of them 
have ever voted. Thus it is at present 
nearly impossible for Peru to have a 
truly democratic government. 

Jose Luis Bustamante, who was 
elected President in 1945, sought to 
improve the peasants’ living condi- 
tions. Unfortunately, his ambitious 
program bogged down, and he ran into 
a great deal of opposition, particularly 
from wealthy landowners. His oppo- 
nents got the support of army leaders 
and finally forced Bustamante to leave 
Peru. A military hero, General Man- 
uel Odria, took over the Presidency. 


A Land of Oil 


Venezuela. This land of mountains 
and jungles is just slightly smaller 
than the states of California, Oregon, 
and Nevada combined, is second only 
to the United States as a producer of 
oil. Its 4% million people live mainly 
along the Caribbean seacoast, and 
much of the territory farther inland 
is unexplored. 

To the outside world, Venezuela is 
known mainly for its great oil fields, 
most of which are in U. S. and British 
hands. Petroleum accounts for nearly 
all of her sales abroad. Farming, 
though, is the main occupation among 
the Venezuelan people, most of whom 
are of mixed Indian and white descent. 

The percentage of adults in Vene- 
zuela who can read and write is prob- 
ably even lower than in Peru, and po- 
litical conditions in the two countries 
are somewhat similar. The Venezue- 
lan army has always exerted powerful 
influence upon the government. 

President Romulo Gallegos, who took 
office a year ago, tried to work for 
conditions that would make his country 
more democratic. In November 1948, 
however, the army drove him out of 
office and replaced him with a military 
dictator—Lieutenant Colonel Carlos 
Delgado Chalbaud. 

El Salvador. This Central American 
country is rather densely populated. 
Its two million people, mostly of mixed 
Indian and white ancestry, live in an 
area less than half as large as that of 
South Carolina. The nation is famous 
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as a producer of coffee, but its farmers 
also raise large quantities of corn, 
beans, rice, tobacco, and other crops. 

El Salvador is making efforts to im- 
prove its educational system, but about 
half its people are now illiterate. 

Salvador Castaneda Castro became 
President in 1945. Under the terms 
of the nation’s Constitution, he would 
have been required to leave office next 
month. Castro, however, tried to force 
a change in the Constitution so that 
he could remain President. A group 
of army officers then forced him to re- 
sign, and established a Council of Gov- 
ernment to control the country. 

Paraguay. One of the two South 
American nations that lie entirely in- 
land, Paraguay is nearly the size of 
California. Its 114 million people, of 
mixed Spanish, Portuguese, and Indian 
descent, live mainly by farming and 
cattle raising. 

For many years the nation has gen- 
erally been dominated by military men 
at the head of totalitarian govern- 
ments. Little has been done to spread 
education or improve the people’s 
standard of living. Paraguay has had 
six political uprisings since the begin- 
ning of 1948. 

Juan Natalicio Gonzalez took over 
the Presidency last August. Political 
opponents staged a violent but success- 
ful revolt against him a few months 
later. Last month some members of 
Gonzalez’ own cabinet, apparently with 
the help of the army and the police, 
put him out of office and took control 
of the government. General Raimundo 
Rolon became President. 

It is a striking fact that so many 
similarities exist among these coun- 
tries in which governments have re- 
cently been overturned. Poverty- 
stricken peasants ... more than half 
the adults illiterate ... rule by mili- 
tary dictators. 

It seems practically impossible for 
democracy to operate well in a land 
where most of the people earn barely 
enough for their survival; and where 
large numbers of the citizens, because 
they cannot read, have almost no way 
of learning about the problems faced 
by their country as a whole. In turn, 
when the government is not democratic 
the men who control it often do little 
to improve education and the people’s 
living conditions. 

Nor are Peru, Venezuela, El Salva- 
dor, and Paraguay the only countries 
in Latin America that have been sub- 
ject to unrest in recent months. In 
Honduras, where political conditions 
are similar to those in the four nations 
we have discussed, there was a minor 
election-day uprising last fall. Pana- 
ma reported, a few months ago, that 
she had discovered a plot to overthrow 
the goverrment. In December, Costa 
Rica was invaded by a band of rebels 
who had been staying in Nicaragua. 
Chile, at about the same time, accused 
an Argentine diplomat of taking part 
in a rebel plot against the Chilean 
government. 

Meanwhile, there have been under- 
currents of trouble in South America’s 
two largest countries. Brazil is be- 
coming nervous over its approaching 
election campaign. Food shortages, 
high prices, and other economic prob- 
lems trouble the present government 
headed by President Eurico Dutra. It 
is thought that Getulio Vargas, who 
was dictator from 1930 until 1945, 
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might use this situation to his advan- 
tage in an attempt to regain power. 

In Argentina, President Juan Peron 
continues to tighten his grip on the 
nation’s economic and political affairs. 
But many observers believe that Ar- 
gentina cannot afford the expensive 
programs which he is seeking to carry 
out, and that his nation is headed for 
increasing difficulty. 

Why are troubles apparently coming 
to a head in so many Latin American 
countries at this particular time? The 
answer lies, partly at least, in those 
countries’ relations with the rest of the 
world since the beginning of World 
War II. 


Loans from Abroad 


During that conflict, the products of 
our southern neighbors were in wide- 
spread demand. The United States 
and other powers spent large sums of 
money in South and Central America. 
Our government granted big loans to 
the peoples of those areas, so that the 
output of their factories, farms, and 
mines could be expanded for war pur- 
poses, 

When the war ended, foreign de- 
mand for Latin America’s goods 
dropped. Loans from the United 
States, moreover, were cut sharply. 
Our government felt that Europe 
needed our aid more desperately than 
did the Western Hemisphere nations. 

These developments, it is generally 
believed, helped to cause hardship and 
discontent in many sections of Latin 
America. It became more difficult for 
leaders like Bustamante, of Peru, and 
Gallegos, of Venezuela, to carry out 
the programs of improvement which 
they had planned. Powerful groups 
in some countries have become so dis- 
satisfied that they have supported revo- 
lutionary movements. 

There are many suggestions as to 
what the United States might do in 
an effort to bring more settled condi- 
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tions in Latin America. Among these 
can be included recent proposals that 
our country start a long-range pro- 
gram of sending scientists and engi- 
neers to assist the people of other 
lands. President Truman says that 
we can thus aid the peoples of the 
world in producing, through their own 
efforts, “more food, more clothing, 
more materials for housing, and more 
mechanical power to lighten their bur- 
dens.” Such improvements, if made 
in Latin America, would surely help 
to bring political stability. 

However, the immediate question 
that has been facing our government 
is, “What should be our present atti- 
tude toward a neighboring regime 
which establishes itself by force?” 
Often when a revolution occurs in one 
nation, other countries express their 
disapproval by refusing to let their 
diplomats deal with the officials who 
have seized power. For instance, we 
refused to deal with the Soviet gov- 
ernment for many years after Rus- 
sia’s communist revolution. Further- 
more, since 1946 we have had no an- 
bassador in Spain (see note on page 4). 
Should we follow a somewhat similar 
course in our relations with the Latin 
American governments that have been 
set up by force? 

Last spring the United States made 
an agreement with other American na 
tions on this problem. The agreement 
states that it is, in general, a good 
policy to recognize and do business 
with any Latin American government 
that is in control of a country, regard 
less of how that government came t0 
power. 

We have followed this agreement in 
the cases of Peru, Venezuela, and El 
Salvador, and are now carrying 0 
normal diplomatic relations with them. 
As this paper goes to press, the U. S. 
attitude toward the new regime i? 
Paraguay is still uncertain. 

(Concluded on page 6, column 4) 
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NE of the “‘newest” and most un- 

usual of the 1949 cars is the 
three-wheeled Davis. Besides having 
only one front wheel, the Davis has 
other novel features. The convertible 
model has a hard top which may be 
removed in 10 seconds. When the top 
is in place, however, the driver has 
greater safety than if he were in an 
ordinary convertible. The coupe model 
is so roomy that four people may sit 
comfortably side by side. 

Though traveling at high speeds the 
car will not swerve or leave the road 
when the brakes are applied. The 
body of the automobile is made of 
aluminum panels which may be re- 
placed when one or more becomes 
damaged. 

* * * 

Scientists at the University of 
Notre Dame have succeeded in raising 
a group of germ-free animals. Chick- 
ens, rats, monkeys, cats, dogs, rabbits 
and mice are used in the experiments. 

The animals are kept in a germ-free 
chamber, and will be used for many 
kinds of tests. For example, it may 
be determined what happens when a 
certain type of bacteria is introduced 
into the digestive tract of a germ-free 
animal. Although there are many 
problems connected with this work, 
the scientists believe that they have 
found an important tool for medical 
research. 

* * * 


A “new” fruit called the cocona has 
recently gained the attention of agri- 
culturists. Grown in certain sections 
of the Amazon Basin in South Amer- 
ica, coconas are like large berries. 
They grow in clusters as grapes do, 
but more nearly resemble red or yel- 
low apples in appearance. The fruit 
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TO FIGHT TOOTH DECAY. Dr. Joseph 
O'Donnell of the University of. Illinois 
College of Dentistry is experimenting with 
a substance to combat tooth decay. Bac- 
teria that cause decay were put on the 
two plates Dr. O’Donnell holds. The 
germs did not grow on the plate to which 
the substance had been added—the plate 
on the left. 


may be harvested seven months after 
planting, and after being picked the 
coconas turn a burnt orange color. 
Although too acid to be eaten raw, 
they may be used in pies, sauces, or 
preserves, The scientists are now 
trying to develop better varieties of 
this fruit, and to discover whether 
it will grow in temperate climates. 
* * * 


The American Chemical Society re- 
ports that it has found a new plastic 
substance which may be used to treat 
leather. The plastic makes the leather 
soft and velvety, but more important 
it makes the material water repellent. 
It is thought that the plastic treat- 
ment may be applied to shoes and 
gloves for men in the armed services. 

—By HAZEL LEWIS. 


THREE DELEGATES to the International Wheat Conference held in Washington, D. C. 
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Left to right they are: Charles 


Brannan of the United States, T. Sheed Anderson of Great Britain, and Sergei Aleksevich Borisov of Russia 


World Wheat Problem Is Discussed 


UN Conference Outlines Plan to Stabilize Prices and Supply 


EPRESENTATIVES of 55 coun- 
tries have been discussing wheat 
at a conference sponsored by a branch 
of the United Nations in Washington, 
D. C. Their topic may seem to be a 
strange one, but actually it is among 
the most important subjects a group 
of international experts could discuss. 
Wheat leads all other foods in the 
amount produced, and next to rice 
it is the most widely used of all human 
foods. Failure of a wheat crop can 
mean suffering and starvation in many 
parts of the world. On the other 
hand, overproduction can mean low 
prices and ruin for wheat farmers in 
many countries, 

The experts meeting in Washington 
have been trying to find a way to 
balance the production of this impor- 
tant grain with the amount that is 
needed by the world’s people each 
year. They also want to set a world 
wheat price that is high enough to 
repay the wheat farmer for his work 
and, at the same time, one that is low 
enough so that it will not put a burden 
on the countries which cannot grow 
enough wheat to meet their own needs. 

Perhaps the work that the confer- 
ence has been trying to do can best 
be understood when we know what 
happened in connection with the grain 
after World War I. During that con- 
flict, the nations of Europe had to 
rely heavily upon other countries for 
their supplies. Canada, Argentina, 
Australia, and the United States pro- 
duced crops in record quantities. 
Prices were high because of the heavy 
demand, and farmers turned more and 
more of their lands over to the grain. 
Many had never been so prosperous. 

Soon, though, there was to be a 
rude awakening. When the war ended, 
the European countries returned to 
wheat farming and Russia began to 
produce large quantities for sale to 
neighboring lands. Meanwhile, Can- 
ada and the other nations that had 
grown so much wheat during the war 
kept their production at high levels. 
As a result, there was more of the 
grain than people could buy. Prices 
tumbled, and many farmers faced fi- 
nancial ruin. This situation was one 


of the causes of the world-wide depres- 
sion of the 1930’s. 

At intervals during the 1930's, 
leading nations tried to find a way 
to balance the production of wheat 
with the need, but no workable agree- 
ment had been reached by 1939. Then, 
the outbreak of World War II brought 
these efforts to an end, and again a 
few nations—Canada, Australia, Ar- 
gentina, and the United States—were 
called upon to meet most of the 
world’s needs for the grain. 

Talks on the wheat situation were 
taken up after the war, and a year 
ago—in March of 1948, a conference 
similar to the latest one was held in 
Washington. The problem then, as 
now, was to assure supplies of wheat 
to nations that do not grow all they 
need and, at the same time, to assure 
markets and fair prices to the nations 
that grow the grain for sale abroad. 


Nations at Parley 


Thirty-six countries took part in 
the 1948 conference. Three of them 
—Australia, Canada, and the United 
States—are “wheat exporting” na- 
tions. They grow more than they 
need and sell their surpluses to other 
lands, Thirty-three of the countries 
are “wheat importing” nations. They 
must buy some of the grain abroad. 

Representatives of the 36 countries 
outlined a plan for stabilizing the 
world wheat picture. According to 
the final agreement, the 3 wheat ex- 
porting nations were to provide cer- 
tain amounts of wheat for sale each 
year. The 33 importing countries 
were to guarantee to buy the grain. 
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The price was to be set by the nations 
according to market conditions when- 
ever a sale was made, but it was not 
to go above $2.00 a bushel or below 
$1.50. 

This plan had to be dropped when a 
number of nations—the United States 
among them—failed to confirm it. 
(When an international agreement 
of this kind is drawn up by a branch 
of the United Nations it must be sub- 
mitted to the individual countries for 
their consideration. The agreement 
provides that it will become binding 
only after a certain number of nations 
have confirmed or ratified it by a given 
date. In the United States, such 
agreements are usually considered as 
treaties and must be approved by two- 
thirds of the Senate.) 

As the conference opened this year, 
the delegates seemed to agree that 
an attempt should again be made to 
establish a plan similar to that out- 
lined last year. Details might differ, 
and the final arrangements would be 
greatly influenced by the fact that 
Argentina and Russia are taking part 
in this year’s meeting. They took no 
part in the talks last year. 

If the present conference recom- 
mends an international wheat agree- 
ment, the plan must again go to the 
individual nations for their approval. 
In almost every nation opinion will 
be divided as to the advisability of 
adopting the plan. 

Those in favor of it sum up their 
arguments in this. way: “Without 
proper planning, the world will have 
too much wheat at times, and too little 
at other times. Moreover, farmers 
will receive too high prices in certain 
years, and too low prices in other 
years. Everyone will benefit by world 
planning of wheat output and prices.” 

Critics of the plan reply: “It’s the 
old question of free enterprise and 
free markets vs. control and regi- 
mentation. If farmers in all parts 
of the world are told how much to 
plant and what to charge for their 
grain, private initiative will receive 
a severe blow and world agricultural 
production will shrink instead of con- 
tinuing to expand as it has up to now.” 
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The Story of the Week 


Relations with Spain? 


In Latin America our country has 
adopted a policy of recognizing exist- 
ing governments, no matter how dic- 
tatorial they may be (see article on 
page 1). We send ambassadors or 
ministers to represent us in those na- 
tions. In view of this, many people 
are now urging that we follow a 
similar practice in Spain. 

Our strained relations with Spain 
date back a number of years. During 
the war many people charged that the 
Franco government in Spain was a dic- 
tatorship and, though neutral in name, 
sympathized with the Axis. When 
our ambassador to that country re- 
tired in 1945, no one was appointed 
to take his place. Soon afterwards 
Spain was condemned in the United 
Nations, and UN members were urged 
to withdraw their ambassadors from 
Madrid, the Spanish capital. 

Those who now think we should send 
an ambassador to Spain argue that 
the war has been over for several years 
and say there is no object in condemn- 
ing Spain further. They point out 
that we have friendly relations. with 
such countries as Turkey, Portugal, 
Sweden, and Eire, all of whom main- 
tained their neutrality during the war. 
Our policy in Latin America should 
now be followed in Spain, they say. 

Others maintain that it would be a 
mistake to send an ambassador to 
Spain at this time. They point out 
that the UN has not changed its at- 
titude toward Spain, and say that a 
good deal of resentment would be 
created if we were to go ahead and 
act upon this matter without discuss- 
ing it in the United Nations. They 
point out, furthermore, that we still 
have minor diplomatic representatives 
in Spain and are thus not suffering 
because of the lack of an ambassador. 


Poorly Paid Lawmakers 


In a recent copy of This Week 
Magazine, Richard Neuberger calls at- 
tention to the low pay received by 
members of American state legisla- 


WIDE WORLD 
DICK BUTTON, of Englewood, New Jer- 
sey, has taken top honors in national 
and international figure skating contests 
for men, 


tures. Mr. Neuberger, who is him- 
self a member of the Oregon state 
senate, discloses that only seven of the 
48 states pay their lawmakers more 
than $1,200 a year, while the average 
annual pay of each state legislator 
throughout the nation is about $900. 
Such a low pay scale means that most 
lawmakers have to draw on their sav- 
ings to support themselves even when 
the state legislature is in session. 

Mr. Neuberger thinks this situation 
is bad particularly because it often 
makes lawmakers less able to resist 
the requests of lobbyists. Although a 
man would never think of accepting 
a bribe, he may with perfect inno- 
cence let a “friend” take care of some 
of his meal checks and be grateful for 
it. Then when the “friend” asks a 
favor later—to hasten the passage of 
a bill, perhaps—it is hard to turn him 
down. The bill may be desirable and 
in the public interest, but then again 
it may be one that harms the state. 

How can this situation be remedied ? 
Mr. Neuberger thinks that state law- 
makers should be paid in keeping 
with their responsibilities. The aver- 
age citizen must take a more immedi- 
ate interest in the government of his 
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state. Only then will state legisla- 
tures improve in quality and become a 
“testing ground” for future national 
leaders. 


Skating Champion .- 


This week Dick Button of Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, will defend his 
title in the world championship figure 
skating competition to be held in 
Paris. For the 19-year-old American 
skater, the trip to Europe marks a 
return to the scene of his greatest 
triumphs. Last winter, while there, 
Button won the European crown, the 
Olympic title, and the world’s cham- 
pionship in international competition. 

Few people realize how exacting a 
sport figure skating is. Like all other 
top-flight skaters, Button has had to 
master 72 different figures—a group 
which has become standardized in this 
sport. Known as “school” or “com- 
pulsory” figures, these tracings must 
be done with the utmost precision. In 
addition, he has to be able to execute 
an original program of jumps, twists, 
and spins in time to music. 

After seeing Button perform last 
year, Karl Schafer of Austria, a 
former champion who is generally con- 
sidered one of the greatest figure 
skaters of all time, called the young 
American “not only an artist but the 
greatest skater ever.” Unlike many 
of the leading figure skaters, Button 
has little interest in turning “pro.” 
Right now he wants to finish at Har- 
vard where he is a freshman. 


To Win the Cold War? 


Eric Johnston, President of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America, 
thinks that we in the United States 
must make a greater effort if we are 
to win the “cold war” with the Com- 
munist world. In an article in the 
February 15 issue of Look, he pro- 
poses a program for winning the 
struggle against world communism. 

The initial step, in the opinion of 
Mr. Johnston, is for all of us to learn 
everything we can about communism. 
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THIS IS the military situation in China as this paper goes to press 


This step is basic to all others, ford 


here—as in any kind of contest—there 

is a great advantage in “knowing all 

you can about your competitor.” 
Once we have learned all we can 


about communism—how it is planted, 


how it grows, and why men turn to 


it—we must meet it with a positive, 


program of our own, as follows: 

(1) We must sponsor and financially 
guarantee a giant industrialization 
program throughout the world. Such 
a program is the best way to raise 
living standards. It must be wholly 
cooperative and never lay itself open 
to charges of “Yankee imperialism.” 

(2) We must give practical help to 
democratic forces everywhere, with 
particular attention to labor unions 
and political organizations. These 
agencies should be regarded as Free- 
dom Task Forces. 

(3) We must complete and expand 
the North Atlantic Alliance and thus 





FICKLEN IN DALLAS MORNING NEWS 


“TAKE a bow, Son!” Israel is becoming 
a firmly established nation 


guarantee democratic and _ peaceful 
governments in Europe against mili- 
tary aggression. 


Communist China 


A recent dispatch from China by 
A. T. Steele, a foreign correspondent 
of the New York Herald Tribune, 
gives a picture of the steps being taken 
by the Communists to tighten their 
hold on ‘areas which their armies have 
seized. Before writing the account 
below, Mr. Steele visited Communist- 
occupied farming areas near the city 
of Peiping. He reports as follows: 

“The pattern of the occupation of 
these rural regions follows much the 
same formula that has been applied 
by the Communists in thousands of 
other localities in China. 

“With the army come the politi- 
cal workers and propagandists. They 
plaster walls with slogans and post- 
ers damning Chiang Kai-shek’s gov- 
ernment and American imperialism 
and extolling the virtues of the Liber- 
ation Army. There are meetings and 
more meetings. The name of Mao 
Tse-tung, Communist leader, is made 
a byword by ceaseless repetition. 

“Propaganda squads organize dances 
as instruments of entertainment and 
propaganda ... we found the citi- 
zens lining the streets watching youth- 
ful dancers jogging through a routine 
glorifying everything good about the 
Communist system and _ ridiculing 
feudal customs and communism’s ene- 
mies. Conspicuous among the latter 
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of Missouri, and John McSweeney of Ohio. 
of Pennsylvania and Francis Case of South Dakota. 
who are working against the best interests of the country. 


were Uncle Sam and “Old Chiang.” 


Shortly after this story appeared in 


the New York Herald Tribune, Drew 
Pearson, in his syndicated column, 
presented information from another 
source which offers some encourage- 
ment concerning the attitude of Chi- 
nese Communists toward the United 
States. 
American Consul General Ward in 
Mukden says that American citizens, 
property, and diplomats in Communist- 
held northern China are being treated 
remarkably well, 


According to Mr. Pearson, 


New Driving Law 


California now has a law requiring 


all high school students in that state 
to pass a course in automobile driving 
before they can graduate. 
emphasizes the various elements of 
highway safety. Students learn how 
to drive a car, study traffic regula- 
tions, and are taught the importance 
of courtesy toward other drivers. 


The course 


California is the first state in the 


union to make driving safety a com- 
pulsory high school course. 
ber of other states have similar 


A num- 


courses but they are not considered 
requirements for graduation. 

According to many leaders in the 
field of traffic safety, though, other 
legislatures may soon follow Califor- 
nia’s example. It is believed that such 
courses would reduce the number of 
accidents. 


Life on Other Planets? 


More and more scientists are coming 
to believe that life exists on other 
planets. Recent investigations with a 
new infrared receiving device indi- 
cate that the “caps” on Mars, which 
had previously been thought to be 
frozen carbon dioxide, are really 
frozen water like the ice caps on the 
earth. If this theory is correct and a 
certain amount of water is present on 
Mars, then—scientists say—there is a 
strong likelihood of life on that planet. 

Professor Harold Urey, the famous 
Nuclear scientist, says that Mars is 
“probably” inhabited by living things 
and he thinks that life may also have 
appeared on certain other planets. “It 
May be that there are very intelligent 
forms . . . people who are as intelligent 
a man and perhaps even more intelli- 
gent... .”, he says. 


The Stalin Statement 


During the period since Premier 
Stalin announced that he was willing 
to meet with President Truman to dis- 
cuss peace problems, there has been 
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much discussion of his offer in the 
American press. Below are opinions 
expressed by leading newspapers. 

New York Times. “Certainly there 
is every reason to explore any possi- 
bilities for even partial settlements 
that Mr. Stalin’s declaration may con- 
tain... (But) this declaration must 
be viewed in the light of the actual 
performance of Soviet policy. ... In 
the face of this record, the only an- 
swer that the West can safely give to 
Mr. Stalin is still the maxim that 
deeds are more eloquent than words, 
and that only when Soviet deeds begin 
to match Soviet words can the West 
afford to put faith in the latter.” 

Christian Science Monitor. “The 
manner in which the offer has been 
made will surely put Western peoples 
on guard. The Kremlin has resorted 
to diplomacy by headline again. . . 
But for Western and especially Ameri- 
can leadership the Stalin move spells 
a responsibility not to waste one ounce 
of the peace possibilities that lie in 
the Stalin offer. The Communist 
peace offensive calls for a peaceable 
reply—a visible effort by western di- 
plomacy to promote East-West nego- 
tiations.” 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch. “If Stalin 
actually wants a pact of peace, he can 
have it, but his sincerity’ must be 


The Committee investigates the activities of groups, like the Communists, 


demonstrated. If Stalin really 
wants to end the cold war, he has the 
means of doing so. He could lift the 
Berlin blockade tomorrow if he chose 

. . could order his diplomats to con- 
clude a fair and speedy treaty with 
Austria. He could remove his pup- 
pets from Hungary, Romania, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and other nations and 
declare them free to hold honest elec- 
tions. . . . But Stalin offers nothing 
but words. If he really means what 
he says, let him demonstrate it by 
deeds.” 

Atlanta Constitution. “. . . until 
there is more evidence of Russia’s 
peaceful intentions than now meets 
the eye, we cannot afford to be lulled 
into a feeling of false optimism. 
Communists the world over are still 
told by Moscow that the war between 
capitalism and communism is_in- 
evitable. Until that basic policy is 
changed, we must view any Russian 
overtures with utmost skepticism.” 





CORRECTION 


In THE AMERICAN OBSERVER of Jan- 
uary 24 it was stated that the 51st 
Congress, called the “billion dollar 
Congress,” served from 1891 to 1893. 
The dates should have been stated as 
1889 to 1891. 











THE LIGHTER SIDE 











A returned vacationist, waxing elo- 
quently about his visit to the Grand Can- 
yon, was getting boresome. 

“The soft curtain of night was just 
falling,” he orated, “and there I stood, 
drinking in the scene with that vast 
abyss yawning.” 

“I say,” interrupted a listener, “was 
that abyss yawning before you got 
there?” 

* * * 


Sergeant: “Now. take that rifle and 
find out how to use it.” 

Private: “Tell me one thing; is it 
true that the harder I pull the trigger, 
the farther the bullet will go?” 


> Ft Ff 


Dickie: “Can I have any kind of sea 
food I like?” 

Mother: “Yes, dear. What shall I 
order for you?” 

Dickie: ‘“Salt-water taffy.” 


x * * 


Real Estate Agent:: “I know, we have 
just the house you want—without a single 
flaw.” 

Prospect from South: 
we walk on?” 


x * * 


“You say there’s never been a woman 
appointed to the Weather Bureau?” 

“Nope. The weather is changeable 
enough as it is.” 


“But what will 





The owner of a large library solemnly 
warned a friend against the practice of 
lending books. To strengthen his advice 
he showed his friend the well-stocked 
shelves. 

“There,” said he. “Every one of those 
books was lent to me.” 


x * * 


First Music Critic: “I wasted a whole 
evening by going to that new pianist’s 
concert last night!” 

Second Music Critic: “Why?” 

First Music Critic: “His playing was 
above criticism!” 




















NOFZIGER IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“It’s closing time—so relax the majestic 
9 
pose, Bud! 











Tune In! 








ELEVISION, blossoming _ into 

headlines in virtually every nook 
and cranny of American life, now 
finds itself having a calming effect 
on mental patients in prison. An in- 
mate of the Indiana State Prison has 
assembled a television set which is 
presenting shows twice weekly and 
which, according to the chairman of 
the prison’s board of trustees, is so 
soothing that fewer sedatives are be- 
ing used now than ever before in the 
prison’s history. 


* * * 


An executive of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, describing television’s 
tremendously rapid rate of growth, 
said recently: “Television is mush- 
rooming so fast that we can’t lie about 
it fast enough to keep up with the 
truth.” 

* 5d * 


Speaking of television, a statistical 
survey of the industry comes up with 
the discovery that the average age of 





ces 


RADIO FAVORITES—Jack Benny, in his 


famous Maxwell car, and Rochester 


all people engaged in the production 
end of video—exclusive of engineers 
—is about 28 years. 


* * * 


A highlight of the musical season in 
radio will doubtless be the perform- 
ance in two parts of Verdi’s opera 
“Aida,” by Arturo Toscanini on Sat- 
urday, March 26 and April 2, over the 
facilities of the National Broadcasting 
Company. “Aida” is the opera in 
which the famed Maestro made his 
first appearance as conductor at the 
age of 19. 

* * * 


The “NBC University Theatre,” 
broadcast on Sunday afternoons, is an 
interesting and informative program 
that dramatizes notable American and 
English novels. The sponsors hope 
that listeners will read the books after 
they have heard them dramatized. 

Literary commentary by a leading 
critic or teacher is a feature of each 
session, and major film players are 
starred in every production. The pro- 
gram has found high favor with the 
critics. 

* * * 


Jack Benny’s is the most popular 
evening radio program on the air. At 
least, that was the finding earlier this 
month of the Hooper organization, 
which tries to measure the size of 
radio audiences. Next in the favor 
of radio listeners are the Lux Radio 
Theatre and Fibber McGee and Molly. 

—By GEORGE EDSON. 
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Federal Aid to Education Is Widely Debated 


represents one point of view as to 
what should be done. If it becomes a 
law, the national government will dis- 
tribute about 300 million dollars 
among the states next year, and simi- 
lar amounts will be provided during 
every 12-month period from then on. 

The money will be distributed ac- 
cording to need. Account will be 
taken of each state’s income per per- 
son, and of the amount of money now 
spent on each young person in school. 

Arguments being made in support 
of the Senate bill include the follow- 
ing: 


(Concluded from page 1) 


education spread from one state to 
another, for people move freely across 
state lines. One-fourth of all the peo- 
ple live in states other than the ones 
in’ which they were born. The dan- 
gerous effects of poor schooling can- 
not be confined to any one state or 
section, The weakening influences be- 
come nation-wide. 

“Federal aid will not lead to federal 
control of the nation’s schools. The 


bill sponsored by the 15 senators pro- 
vides clearly and specifically that the 
government in Washington shall not 
interfere in any way with the opera- 








AFTER 1953 OUR 
enter the first grade. 


“Education is a national problem. 
It is in the interests of the country 
as a whole that all young Americans 
be well educated. Most people without 
proper schooling are poor citizens, and 
their contribution to the nation’s po- 
litical and economic life is limited. 

“The country will be stronger in 
ease of another war if all American 
youths, wherever they may live, are 
well educated. During the recent con- 
flict, 676,000 men were rejected from 
military service because of educa- 
tional and mental deficiencies. This 
was equivalent to 45 combat divisions. 
The nation cannot afford to permit 
such a sapping of its strength. 


Into All Sections 


“Since the nation, in time of war, 
reaches into every corner of the land 
and takes young men for the defense 
of the country, it should similarly 
reach into every corner to see that 
young men and women have the ad- 
vantages afforded by education. 

“Where education is lacking, health 
standards are low, and crime in- 
creases. This affects not only the 
states with poor schools, but also the 
nation as a whole. 

“These unwholesome effects of poor 


SCHOOLS will be even more crowded than they are now. 
Last fall, a new record was set when 2,350,000 new pupils started to school 


ure provides that no national agency 
shall have anything to do with the 
selection or qualifications of teachers, 
with the courses ‘of study, or with the 
materials used in schools. 

“Regardless of what this particular 
bill may say, federal aid will lead to 
federal control. If the people of the 
states get into the habit of relying 
upon the national government to pay 
part of their educational bills, they 
will call for more and more assistance. 
The government may agree to advance 
additional sums of money, but may 
tie strings to the grants. It may 





tion and management of the schools. 
Its only requirement is that the states 
and local communities spend as much 
money for education as they do now. 
If the local governments should take 
advantage of federal assistance by 
cutting down their own spending on 
schools, the purpose of the program 
would be defeated.” 

Such are some of the arguments 
advanced by those who think the fed- 
eral government should make grants to 
states in order that national standards 
of education may be raised. Those 
who oppose this plan feel strongly 
that federal aid might easily lead to 
federal control of the nation’s schools. 
They state their case in the following 
manner: 

“Americans have always insisted, 
and rightfully so, that the schools 
should be in the hands of the states 
and local governments. These state 
and local authorities decide what shall 
be taught and how the schools shall 
be operated. If, however, the national 
government pays a considerable part of 
the expenses of schools, it will eventu- 
ally take over their management and 
control, 

“It is true that the Senate bill under- 
takes to avoid that danger. The meas- 









SUDDUTH IN WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 


In that year, 3,450,000 children are expected to 


offer to give more money to the states 
provided that they permit the federal 
government to supervise and control 
the schools. 

“Centralized supervision of educa- 
tion is one of the greatest dangers 
of democracy. So long as our 48 
states operate their schools on an in- 
dependent basis, there will be little 
chance for a group of national leaders 
to control the thinking and education 
of American youth. 


Safer Way 


“Even though there are educational 
inequalities in our country, all states 
are moving forward in improving their 
schools. While progress may be slower 
by this route, it is a safer one than 
that of federal aid.” 

These are among the arguments put 
forth by both sides in the controversy. 
Another issue involved in the dispute 
is this: If federal assistance is pro- 
vided, shall it be given only to public 
schools or should private and church 
schools share in the benefits? 

The Senate bill takes a compromise 
position on this issue. It provides 
that, after a state receives money for 
educational purposes from the national 
government, it may do what it pleases 





about turning over part of the fun 
to schools operated by private individ. 
uals or by churches, 

About a fourth of the states noy 
have laws which permit them to ug 
some of their educational funds fo 
the partial support of non-public 
schools. These states may, if the 
Senate bill becomes law, turn ove 
part of the money granted them by 
the government to such schools. The 
other states must, unless they change 
their laws, use all the federal gran 
for public schools. 

Those who believe that any federgl. 
aid program should include private 
and church schools, as well as publie, 
argue that parents of children in theg 
schools pay taxes to the national Zov- 
ernment just as the parents of other 
children do. Opponents contend that 
public funds should be used only for 
public schools. 

We shall soon see what Congres 
decides on this point as well as on the 
entire program of federal aid t 
education. 





Latin America 
(Concluded from page 2) 


Many Americans complain that the 
U. S. policy of quickly recognizing 
revolutionary governments helps to en- 
courage uprisings. This viewpoint 
was taken by a group of Congressmen 
who recently visited Latin America, 
It is important to any government 
that its diplomats be able to deal 
with foreign countries. If a would-be 
dictator foresees trouble in getting 
recognition, it is argued, he might be 
less likely to start a revolution. 

Other observers contend that our 
country is greatly inconvenienced 
when it refuses to deal with the gov- 
ernment of some foreign land. Be 
cause of the presence of American oil 
companies in Venezuela, for instance, 
there arise many problems which our 
diplomats need to discuss with Vene- 
zuelan officials. The discussions cat- 
not be carried on if diplomatic rela- 
tions are broken, 

It is argued, too, that when we 
openly show our disapproval of a for- 
eign government we are more likely to 
stir up resentment against ourselves 
within the country involved than to 
weaken the regime which we oppose. 
For example, at the close of World 
War II some U. S. officials severely 
criticized the Argentine leader, Juat 
Peron. Their attacks, instead of ruil- 
ing Peron, apparently created sym 
pathy for him and helped to increase 
his power. It is possible that refusal 


to recognize new dictators in other§ 


South and Central American lands 
would have similar results. 

The problem of U. S. relationships 
with the Latin American nations is 4 
delicate one, and recent outbreaks of 
trouble among our southern neighbors 
emphasize the fact that it demands 
careful attention. 

(In this article, we have not dis 
cussed the mutual defense pact among 
the American nations. Under this 
agreement, if one of these countri¢s 
is attacked by another nation, the 
others will come to its defense. This 
pact, however, does not apply to tT 
volts within countries. 
uprisings that are causing the chief 
trouble in Latin America today.) 
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Know Hou 


© HEN you are very hungry it is 
often difficult to show restraint 
while you are eating. But it must be 
remembered that there are few sights 
more unpleasant than that of a person 
who overloads his plate, devours his 
food, and washes each mouthful down 
with a gulp of water. 

Avoid anything which suggests 
greediness. When a serving dish is 
offered, don’t appear to be looking for 
the choicest morsel in it. Take some- 
thing near you, and don’t help your- 
self too abundantly. 

If you wish food from a dish on the 
table, offer it first to the person next 
to you. Bread should be broken and 
buttered a bit at a time. A slice of 
meat should not be cut up all at once, 
but each individual piece cut as it is 
eaten. While food should not be 
wasted, it is not advisable to scrape 
your plate as if you couldn’t get 
enough. 

Similar rules govern the drinking 
of beverages. Don’t drink noisily or 
crunch ice. Never drink while you 
have food in your mouth. 

In everything you do, take your 
time. Wait until others are served 
before you begin to eat, or, if there is 
a hostess, wait for her to begin. Dur- 
ing the meal don’t let it appear that 
you are so busy eating that you have 
no time for conversation. Poise, an 
easy manner, and consideration for 
others are as important in the dining- 
room as they are everywhere else. 








Your Vocabulary 











In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase whose meaning 
is most nearly the same. Correct an- 
swers are to be found on page 8, col- 
umn 4. 


1. She was a petulant (pet’you-lant) 
child. (a) quiet (b) spoiled (c) cross 
(d) brilliant. 


2. The family was unusually reti- 
cent (ret’i-sent) about its affairs. (a) 
talkative (b) sensitive (c) proud (d) 
quiet. 


8. His action jeopardized (jép’are- 
dized) the plan. (a) revived (b) de- 
stroyed (c) endangered (d)_ post- 
poned. 


4, Most people thought that the old 
recluse (ré-kloos’) was very wealthy. 
(a) trader (b) prospector (c) scholar 
(d) hermit. 


5. Her story sounded incredible (in- 
kréd’i-bl). (a) exaggerated (b) pos- 
sible (c) unbelievable (d) boring. 


6. She used tepid (tép’id) water to 
Wash the material. (a) lukewarm 
(b) hot (ec) soapy (d) clean. 

7. A supercilious (si’per-sil’i-us) 
person is: (a) arrogant (b) shy (c) 
uninteresting (d) silly. 


8. Anthropology (an’thré-pdél’uh-ji) 
is the study of: (a) minerals (b) in- 
Sects (c) man (d) words. 


9. The man was a mortician (mor- 
tish’an). (a) undertaker (b) lawyer 
(c) animal trainer (d) foot doctor. 


10. A philatelist (fi-lat’é-list) col- 
lects: (a) coins (b) stamps (c) but- 
terflies (d) autographs. 
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NEW ZEALAND LEGATION 


SCENE in Wellington, capital of New Zealand 


Faraway New Zealand 


Isolated from Other Lands by Vast Stretches of Ocean, This 


Dominion Remains Loyal to British Commonwealth 


EW ZEALAND, Britain’s south- 

ernmost Dominion, is separated 
from other lands by vast stretches 
of water. Australia, its nearest large 
neighbor, is about 1,200 miles to the 
northwest. Consisting of two large 
islands and several smaller ones, New 
Zealand has about as much land area 
as does Colorado. 

The islands are noted for their mild, 
moist climate and beautiful scenery. 
They have snow-capped mountains, 
fertile plains, volcanoes, geysers, and 
fiords. In some sections there are fine 
trees, although early settlers burned 
vast areas of forest in order to clear 
the land for crops and livestock. New 
Zealand is the home of about 1,800,000 
people, including approximately 100,- 
000 members of the South Sea Island 
Maori race. 

The islands became a British pos- 
session more than a century ago. 
Early English settlers decided ‘“‘to 
transplant English society, with its 
laws, customs, associations, habits, 
manners, and feeling—everything of 
England, in short, but its soil.” 
Therefore, very little immigration 
except from Britain has been per- 
mitted. New Zealand has been a self- 
governing Dominion for about 40 
years, but her people still have a strong 
feeling of kinship with the mother 
country on the other side of the world. 

White residents and the Maoris get 
along exceptionally well together, al- 
though bitter wars were fought be- 
tween the two races in early days. 
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Maoris are represented in the govern- 
ment; and their rights have, in recent 
years, been carefully respected. Like 
the New Zealanders of European de- 
scent, they have very good schools. 

Cattle and sheep furnish the most 
important New Zealand products. The 
Dominion contains millions of these 
animals. Some crops of fruit and 
grain are raised. Manufacturing in- 
dustries have been developing in re- 
cent years. 

Wool, meat, hides, and dairy prod- 
ucts are sold to other nations in great 
quantities. Gold, too, is important 
among the items shipped to foreign 
countries. In exchange for these, New 
Zealand gets iron and steel, textiles, 
machinery, and petroleum. A _ very 
large part of the country’s foreign 
trade is with other areas of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. 

A group known as the Labor Party 
has been in control of New Zealand’s 
government since 1935. That party 
has enacted much social security legis- 
lation. Moreover, the government 
owns a number of business enter- 
prises, including the railroads and 
the telegraph and telephone systems. 
It provides considerable free medical 
care, and it owns thousands of com- 
fortable, attractive houses which are 
rented for reasonable amounts to peo- 
ple with low incomes. 

These activities are expensive, and 
taxes in New Zealand are extremely 
high. Opponents of the government’s 
policies argue that these taxes dam- 
age-the nation’s economy. 

New Zealand could support a much 
larger population than it now contains. 
Some leaders in that nation say that 
it should have as many as 5 million 
people. However, little has been done 
about changing the rigid immigration 
restrictions. 

An interesting and _ informative 
book about the island Dominion has 
been recently published. It is entitled 
New Zealand Through American Eyes 
(Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House, $2.50). The American author, 
Frances Norene Ahl, has spent a great 
deal of time in New Zealand. She 
vividly describes the land and people 
of that nation. 

—By THOMAS K. MYER. 
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N a recent editorial entitled ‘“Ad- 

vancement,” Mr. Myer stated that 
the American people have made great 
strides toward a more humane way of 
living. In general, I agree with this 
point of view, but I dispute Mr. Myer’s 
statement that we can claim world 
leadership because we have clung to 
the humane ideal even in the face of 
brutalizing wars. During the last 
conflict, the United States dropped an 
atom bomb on Hiroshima, thus killing 
thousands of innocent persons. Was 
this being humane? 


BILL DAGGETT, 
Fresno, California. 


a” * * 


I believe that President Truman has 
drawn up a satisfactory budget but 
I think that he omitted one very im- 
portant item. This is a provision for 
medical research laboratories. It is 
true that a number of such labora- 
tories now exist, but I believe that 
we need many more. 

CARL P. ARBOGAST, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 
* * * 

In my opinion, we are giving the 
countries of Western Europe too much 
aid. They need some help, of course, 
but I think that they should be re- 
quired to do more than they have to 
deserve American assistance. 

PaT DRIER, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 














I disagree with Joseph Steffen, who 
said in a recent letter that he favors 
removing all our troops from the vari- 


ous occupied countries. If we did this 
in the near future, we would be giving 
the Communists a chance to set up 
regimes which they could control. 


RALPH SHIELDS, 
Mundelein, Illinois. 


* * * 


I do not agree with the statement 
that filibustering is an undemocratic 
practice. Are not senators chosen by 
the people of their state? If this is 
true, is it not also true that when a 
senator takes the floor, he is speaking 
on behalf of his constituents? I believe 
that the filibuster is entirely justifiable. 


CAROL L. NEUSTADTER, 
Brighton, Massachusetts. 


* * * 


I believe that some action should 
be taken to stop filibustering in the 
Senate. In the event of a national 
crisis, it is entirely possible that a 
handful of men might block the pas- 
sage of very important legislation. 

BARBARA RUSSELL, 
Presque Isle, Maine. 


* * * 


(Address your letters to Readers 
Say, THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 K 
Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C.) 
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Careers for Tomorrow - - Recreational Work 


ECREATION is offering an in- 

creasingly broad - vocational field 
to young men and women. A few 
years ago work of this kind was con- 
cerned chiefly with coaching, summer 
playground supervision, and similar 
activities. Today, however, many 
communities are building recreation 
centers with year-around programs for 
people of all ages. There is a cor- 
responding increase in the need for 
leaders. 

Work in this field requires certain 
personal qualifications. One should, 
first of all, like to deal with people, 
especially with young people. He 
should be able to lead without seeming 
to do so, He must have the ability to 
organize group activities. 

In addition to these characteristics, 
recreational workers should be well 
trained in one or more of the various 
branches of the general field. One 
may be a qualified swimming instruc- 
tor, for example, or he may be trained 
to coach tennis, volley ball, or baseball. 
On the other hand, a person may spe- 
cialize in dramatics and singing, or 
in arts and crafts. 

A college education is often required 
for positions in recreational work, par- 
ticularly if one is to be associated 
with a school. A major in physical 
education gives the best background 
for some jobs, while others require 
advanced work in dramatics, art, or 
similar subjects. 

A recreational worker’s duties vary 
according to the demands of his par- 
ticular job. In general, though, a 
person spends much of his time su- 


_ grams—summer camps, 


pervising games, directing plays, or 
leading other group activities. If one 
works up to a position as director, he 
wilk not do so much of the actual 
work with people. Instead, he will 
plan the over-all program and he will 
concentrate on public relations work. 

Many recreation programs de- 
pend upon public funds for their 
support. Consequently, the director 





ACME 
A CAREER as a recreational director 
offers varied opportunities: One may 
lead activities in a gym, on the play- 
ground, or on the athletic field. 


must be able to talk convincingly to 
individuals. He should also know how 
to speak to large groups. 

Young people can obtain good ex- 
perience in this field by volunteering 
to work for one of the many organi- 
zations that have recreational pro- 
Y. W. and 
Y. M. C, A.’s, Boy and Girl Scouts, 
settlement houses, or churches. 


These organizations, together with 
schools, the city and federal govern- 
ments, and the Red Cross are the 
principal sources of employment for 
persons in this field. 

Salaries for recreational workers 
are comparable to those of teachers. 
They depend upon the size of the city 
in which one is employed and on the 
type of job one has. Most recrea- 
tional workers—those who teach 
swimming, coach dramatics, or super- 
vise arts and crafts programs—earn 
between $2,400 ‘and $3,600 a year. 
Some, however, do not earn more than 
$1,800 a year. Persons who work up 
to positions as directors of recreational 
programs may have yearly incomes of 
$5,000 or more, particularly if they 
work in the larger cities. 

Many people in this field are em- 
ployed only dur.:ng the school year, and 
their incomes are often lower than 
the year-around worker’s. Such in- 
dividuals can increase their earnings, 
and incidentally add to their vocational 
skills, by getting jobs in summer 
camps or playgrounds. 

The recreational field offers a num- 
ber of advantages. One’s duties are 
varied and may combine indoor and 
out-of-door activities. 

Other information may be secured 
from the National Recreation Associ- 
ation, 314 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, New York. There is a nominal 
charge for the organization’s publica- 
tions, but a list of them will be sent 
on request. If you write, indicate the 
branch of the work that interests you. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 











Historical Backgrounds - - “Teddy,” FDR, Truman 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT was 
President of the United States from 
1901 to 1909, and the program which 
he advocated was frequently called 
“The Square Deal.” Twenty-four 
years after he retired from office a 
distant relative, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
became President and served for 12 
years. His program 


was called “The 
New Deal.” 
When “F. D. R.” 


died in 1945, Harry 
S. Truman became 
President and sup- 
ported most of the 
New Deal policies. 
Last month, when 
- - he took office for 
Theodore a full term of 

Roosevelt four years, he an- 
nounced a set of policies for which he 
stood, and called his program “The 
Fair Deal.” 

Students of history are interested in 
a comparison of these ‘“‘Deals,” to see 
what they have in common and how 
they differ. 

The two Roosevelts thought that the 
federal government should have ex- 
tensive power and should use it to 
strengthen the nation and to benefit 
all the people. Both of them talked 
a great deal about raising living stand- 
ards and helping the “common man,” 
though there was always sharp debate 
on the question of whether their poli- 
cies actually had that result. 

President Truman takes: a position 
similar to that of the Roosevelts on 
these issues. Like them, he advocates 
a powerful federal government, a 





strong Chief Executive, and a broad 
social program. 

All three of these presidents have 
been considered “progressive” or 
“liberal” by their friends and “radi- 
cal” by their opponents. Of the three, 
Theodore Roosevelt did the least to 
expand government control and regu- 
lation. Nevertheless, he went farther 
than previous Presidents had gone 
in this direction. 

“Teddy,” as he was popularly called, 
believed in using the power of the 
government to break up “industrial 
monopolies.” He worked, although 
without much suc- 
cess, for social in- 
surance laws to aid 
those who were 
sick, out of work, 
or aged, together 
with social welfare 
legislation for 
women and chil- 
dren. He favored 
other measures re- 
quiring increased 
government activ- 
ity in the nation’s economic and social 
life, 

Franklin Roosevelt went much be- 
yond the program advocated by T. R. 
Under the New Deal the government 
set prices at which goods could be sold, 
fixed limits below which wages should 
not fall, and provided work for those 
who could not find it in private indus- 
try. Business was controlled or regu- 
lated in many ways by the govern- 
ment, and taxes rose to levels pre- 
viously unknown. 

President Truman is going still 
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Franklin 
Roosevelt 


farther—is expanding the New Deal. 
He wants to enlarge the Social Se- 
curity program by adding health in- 
surance to it and by including millions 
of additional people in the system. He 
favors having the government do cer- 
tain other things which it did not do 
under Roosevelt’s New Deal program. 

There is one other way in which 
the Fair Deal seems to differ from the 
New Deal. President Truman, even 
though he is expanding government 
activity, gets along better with busi- 
ness and industrial groups than his 
predecessor did. 

It is important to note in compar- 
ing the “Deals” that Theodore Roose- 
velt was in office during relatively 
quiet times, while F.D.R. and Truman 
had to contend with depression, war 
and threat of war. What Theodore 
Roosevelt would have done under simi- 
lar circumstances, we do not know. 

One of the great- 
est issues of our 
time is the question 
of whether New 
Deal and Fair Deal 
legislation is wise 
and helpful. Ad- 
vocates say it will 
permanently raise 
living standards, 
and enable greater 
numbers of people 
to receive the ad- 
vantages of good education, health, 
material well-being, and security. Op- 
ponents contend that such legislation 
will stifle private initiative and will 
give the government too much control 
over our daily lives. 





Harry 
Truman 
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1. Name the Latin American countrigg' 
in which governments have been ovem 
turned during the past few months. ; 

2. In what ways do these nations 
semble one another? a 

3. Tell of the signs of trouble that 
have appeared in several other Westery 
Hemisphere countries. & 

4. Describe the way in which Latigy 
America has, during the past few yeargy) 
been seriously affected by a change ig” 
her men relations with the rest of the 
world. ' 


_ 5. What has been the U. S. policy ‘ 
tive to Latin American regimes that have 
established themselves by force? ‘a 

6. On what grounds is this policy beir 
defended? a bs 

7. Give some arguments made by those 
people who oppose it. a 


1, How, in your opinion, could 
United States best encourage the growth 
of stable, democratic governments 
Latin America? Explain your position 

2. Do you or do you not believe th 
we should carry on diplomatic relatio 
with Latin American dictators who ha 
seized control of their governments } 
force? Give reasons for your answer, 


My 


Education 


1. Why is it difficult for some of oun 
states to keep up with others in the 
quality of education they provide? | 

2. Describe the bill which a number my 
of Senators are proposing as a remedy) 
for this situation. # 

3. What arguments are used in de 
fense of this bill? 4 

4. Give the opposing point of view. © 

5. What provision for private 
church schools does this proposed 
contain? 


* g ’ > = rd 
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1. Do you or do you not favor 
granting of federal financial aid for 
cation? Give reasons for your answer, 


2. In your opinion, will the fede 
government give such aid without even 
tually taking control over the schools! 
Defend your position. 











Miscellaneous it 


1. How did the “wheat problem” help 
to bring about the world-wide depres 
sion of the 1930’s? § 

2. Outline the program advanced b 
Eric Johnston to win the “cold war.” 


3. Describe our present diplomatié 
relations with Spain. Why do some pe 
ple feel that these relations should be 
put on a different basis? ; 

4. What recent investigations have le 
more and more scientists to believe that 
life may exist on Mars? 

5. In what respects does the Trum 
“Fair Deal” seem to differ from 
Roosevelt “New Deal’? 
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Pronunciations 


Jose Bustamante—ho-za’ bd0’s 
mahn’té q 
Manuel Odria—mah-nwél’ oh-dré’ah 

Romulo Gallegos — raw’moo-low gal 
yé’gaws 
Carlos Delgado Chalbaud — kahr'lé 
dél-gah’d6 shall’bo 

Juan Natalicio Gonzalez—hwahn nab 
tah-lee’syd gone-sah’lés (y as in yes) 
Raimundo Rolon—ri-moon'dé ro-lav 
Getulio Vargas—zhé-tdo'lyoo vahr'gt 
(y as in yes) aa : 
Eurico Dutra—é-00-ré’ko0 doo’truh 
Maori—movu’ri 






















Answers to Vocabulary Test 


1. (c) cross; 2. (d) quiet; 3. (c) em 
dangered; 4. (d) hermit; 5. (c) unbelie 
able; 6. (a) lukewarm; 7. (a) arrogant 
8. (c) man; 9. (a) undertaker; 10. (b) 
stamps. 











